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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


THE SOCIETY OF 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
Edwardsen Loge 

Fyen, 6th mo. 9, 1814 :— 

"« Dear Friend,—Seeing that it is a great con- 
cern with thee, as well as some others, exactly to 
know and have a true account of the Religious 
Society in Norway, called Saints, it seems to be 
my duty to inform thee that late ly we have got 
one or two books relative to this subje ct, written 
by the founder of the sect, H/ans Neilsen Houge 
himself. The first is ‘ Reflections on the Foolish- 
ness of the World.’ The second book contains 
‘The Principles of the Literature of Christianity.’ 

“It might be of good consequence for our un- 
fortunate brothers in Norw: ry to become ac quainted 
with you; for 1 know they love the Frends in 
England. I sincerely wish it was in my power, in 
this language, to e xpress my feelings of thine and 
thy f low brothers’ goodness tow: ards me and my 
companions ; for I understand that it is you, next 
to God, to whom thanks belong, for our know- 
ledge of the blessing of the truth, which I hope 
we are about to receive. I have been your 
enemy ; and you have treated me as your friend 
—yourson. Ihave been one of your persecutors ; 
and you consider me as your best friend. Oh! 
your reward must be great. Enoch Jacobsen 
knows what sort of man I have been. I constant- 
ly disputed with him, and often said to my friends, 
: They who know something of re sligion, will not 
easily be a Quaker.’ At the same time, it was 
as though a man should speak to me these words : 
‘Thou oughtest not to keep more discourse with 
Enoch relative to that subject ; because it is per- 
haps not impossible to be doing evil, and not 
know it thyself.’ I thought myself wise enough, 
but was thus reproved. 


Ole Frederick Smith— 
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A RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS JOI 


JRNAL. 


LODO eee 


No. 7. 
indeed, very little that I yet under- 
but I am glad ‘that I have found the w ay 


for finding the truth ; and, by the Lord’s assist- 
ance, I hope to do so. 


“ Yet, weak as I am, I heartily desired it 
might be in thy mind to send me a few words of 
confirmation. 





“ It j is, 
stand ; 


Thou hast reason to answer me, 
in truth, that there are many words of this sort 
for me in the Bible. Yes, there are yet some 
lines of comfort also would be very accepts ible, 
particularly when they come from an upright and 


experienced man. Thine and thy companions’ 


words, in your text (preaching,) were ve ry pleas- 
ing to me; and I hear of many more who then 
endautesd them. Tassure thee the +y will be kept 
in remembrance. There will, as thou saidst, 
come a winter season ; but let it come ; if it please 
God, he can carry me over it. Iam not sorry to 
suffer for a good cause ; but I would be ashamed 
and afraid to suffer, being a guilty pe rson. Suf- 
ferings, has the Divine Deliverer pleased, should 
be the lot of every one that wishes to be a true 
Christian ; therefore we should be patient. 

“T beg thee to accept my dear love to thee, 
thy family, and other dear friends ; 


; this saluta- 
tion being also retaken from my brothers on 
board here. 


I bid thee farewell, wishing that I 
could be worthy to remain, thy sincere friend,— 
“Ore Epwarpsen Loa. ” 
The next two letters are from another of the 
prisoners, who thus describes himself :—“TI in- 
habit in a port called Robervig, of Charmen Isl- 
and, twenty-four miles northw: ard from Stave nger. 
I have been master of vessels in the coast and 
fishing trade, in the summer ; and, in the winter 
season, | am busy i In teac thing young persens W rit- 
ing and navigation. I have neyer been in the 
king’s service, having got privilege of freedom. 
I have a wife and two children ; a son, eighteen, 
and a daughter, fourteen years of age. | have 
also step-children ; three sons and one daughter. 


“ KAAVER OQ. 
“To Frederick Smith.” 


DAHL. 


“ Fyen, the 10th of June, 1814. 

“ Dear Friends,—Your last presence here on 
board have comforted my soul, and I am joyful 
in the love of the Lord, and of the true religion 
of the church of Christ, which I shall bear in 
mind all the days of my life. You have he Iped 


to support me and my friends, both in soul and 
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body. Receive my sincere gratitude, 
of my love to thee and to all the Friends in your | 
country. 

‘‘ By occasion of the war, I am put in this con- 
finement, and restrained of my bodily-liberty ; 
but feeling myself to be in a sweet libe rty as to 
my soul, I thank God heartily, who has been so 
kind to me, and brought me here to receive his 
Divine blessing, and has used you as a means to 
save me, and drawing me from worl lly thoughts 
to the right way, and to be a child of the Heaven- 
ly Father, 


true believer, and of the church of Christ. 


religion, and in the true hope of eternal happi- 


ness in the world to come, where our blessed 


Saviour is gone to prepare a place for us, and for | 


every one who, in faith and true love to him, en- 
dures the allotted trials and sufferings with pa- 
tience, regarding the short troubles and miseries 
of this life as nothing, in comparison with the glory 
of that life which is eternal. 


‘‘ Receive these few lines as a token of the sin- | 


cere love of your affectionate friend, 
“ Kaaver O. Dann. 

The period now drew near when these brethren 
in bonds were to be liberated, and separated, 
some degree, from that close and tender Christian 
fellowship in which several of them had, for some 
time, beneficially participated. The following 
short letter describes their sensations on this 
event. It is from the pen of Ole Edwardsen 
Loge, dated Bellequeiux, 17th of 9th 
1814 :— 

‘‘ Dear friend (name not given, )}—Two Swedish 
frigates are ready for us, and we wait hourly for 
orders for our being sent on board. It is my 
duty, on my own and my companions’ er to | 
bid thee dear ‘ly farewe ll. We thank thee for all | 
that care and affection thou still hast shewn to- | 


mo., 


wards us; and we desire thou wilt have the good- | 


ness to remember our due acknowledgments to all | 
the Friends, who, as well as thyself, 
careful for our true prosperity. ‘The Lord reward | 
you for it! 

‘‘We are somewhat afflicted because we are 
now to be separated one from another, and be- 
cause we may now have toexperience severe trials; 
but we trust in God. When he is with us, 
have to fear for nothing. 
rive, we shall give you account, if possible. Re- 
ceive, all of you, our dear love, and farewell for 
ever, 

“Thy unworthy friend, 

OLE EpWARDSEN LoGe.”’ 


we 


Three of the Friends, of 
through Canute Halversen, Elias Tasted, 


Even Samuelsen, a few lines, by way of certificate. 
In a letter, 


(Ds? 


redeemed by our Saviour, and to be a| 
My | 
prayer is to be constantly preserved in the true | 


| amongst other noble testimonies (an able A 


have been | 


| Norway, and the Danes to their own place. 


| this poor and mournful little flock became sepa- 


» rated 
Wheresoever we ar- | 


|or three Friends to any one place. 


| Tasted. 


accompanying this docume nt, the | hes} in a loft or in a chamber. 
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as a token of its being of service to any of them, at any time, 


| that you will not fail to use your endeavors for 
| them, if their conduct and conversation correspond 
with their profession. And we feel very de- 
sirous that this may be the case with you all; 
that your meek, inoffensive de portment, may gain 
you general esteem, and evince to the world that 
you are redeemed from the spirit of war, and are 
the followers of our meek, lowly, crucified Re- 
deemer. This will recommend you to the kind 
notice of all considerate, religiously disposed per- 
sons. 

“And may the heavenly dew, that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion, descend and remain 


'on you! ‘ 


“ Your truly affectionate friends.” 
“To all whom these may concern : 
“Canute Halversen, whilst having been a pri- 
soner of war at this port, has, we believe, been 
favored with the tendering influences of the love 


|of God; and becoming a little acquainted with 


us, members of the Religious Society of 
(called Quakers, ) 


\ Friends 
a people, in those parts, who, 
pology 
for which he has with him, in his own language, ) 
hold the inconsistency of war with the 
Dispensation, and therefore cannot, for conscience 
sake, engage therein. And we believe that he, 
with others of his countrymen, are made part: akers, 
with us, of the same prec ious peace: able te stimony ; ; 
and we are desirous of recommending him to the 
kind attention of those with whom his lot may be 


Gospe | 


| cast, that he may be permitted to have their sup- 


port in this religious seruple, and witnes 


pre- 
England, 12th of 


| servation. 


“ Chatham, county of Kent, 
the 2nd month, 1814.” 

A considerable number of Friends’ books, part 
of them in the Danish language, were supplied 
| by the Meeting for Sufferings, to be distributed 
| amongst the prisoners on their return to their re- 
spective homes. 

Elias Tasted thus describes the events of this 
period :—“ In thedatter part of the year 1814, 
we were discharged from our imprisonment, and 
taken, by two Swedish frigates, to Christiania in 


Then 


and scattered, each to his own place of 
far distant one from another, scarcely two 
We were, 
however, four, belonging to Stavanger, viz., Lars 
Larsen, Ole Franck, Even Samuelsen, and Elias 
On our return, we were as poor and 
strange servants ; yet we came to live so near one 


abode, 


Rochester, sent | another, that we ke »pt up our meetings for wors hip, 
and | two or three times in the week, const: antly ; when 


1 few others sometimes came and sat with us 


We were 


) 


then 


Friends observe, “ We have endeavored to word | as a strange and despised people to the great pro- 
the document in such a way that it may extend | fessors ; but the Lord preserved us in our testi- 


to all; and we hope that if there be a probs bility | 


inonies, ’ through many and various trials and af- 
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FRIENDS’ 
flictions, which we then had to endure for the | 
truth’s sake. Our sufferings were principally' 
eaused by the clergy, who stirred up the magis- | 
trates to persecution.” 

On the arrival of the Friends 
from their imprisonment, they 
quainted with the founder of the people called 
Hougeans, viz., Hans Neilson Houge. Le ap- 
years to have been the first of those called Saints, 
alluded to by Frederick Smith. He received 
these Friends Kindly for a time, but afterwards | 
Berent became their opponent. 

Some of them remained in Christiania ; others 
got settled near Tronhjim ; others went to Chris- | 
tiansand, and one to Holmerstrand. In 1847, 
Elias Tasted had a letter from this last mentioned, | 
Ole Banberg, stating that he still loved the truth, 
of which he became are inced in their captiv ity; 
although, being alone, he had not borne 
public testimony against the world as becomes a | 
true self- denying follower of Christ. 


| 
at Christiania | 
became a little ac- 


such a 


Berent Rasmussen, in a letter to a Friend, of 
Rochester Meeting, thus describes some of his 
own trials :— 

“ When I came to Norway, I got a situation 
ina shop, though the master did not just want 
me at that time; but as Hans Neilsen Houge is} 
brother-in-law to my master, it was thought best 
to keep me here, to try my conversation, and be- 
come acquainted with the principles I professed. | 
The family have been very kind to me, though I 
often fell into many exercises ; but the Lord of 
heaven and earth has been graciously pleased to 
strengthen me from time to time. I often feel 
myself'in weakness and in fear, lest 1 should lose 
those divine favors which I had received of the 
Lord. I have often thought of you, my friends, 
desiring that the Father of Mercies would be 
pleased to keep you in his own bosom, as he has 
bee n please id to conde scend to us his blesse “l 
Spirit, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and as | 
here, in this world, there are many temptations 
whic h ms Ly surround us, yet, if we kee p near to 
the fountain of life, it will preserve us in eve ry 
state, as I can a little witness of the mercies of 
Giod ; though I feel myself not so perfect as per- 
haps the Lord requires ; but as my desires to be 
guided of Him continue, 1 hope he will streneth- 
en me, by his own power, to overcome that which | 
may displease him. 

“Tt did not, at first, 
and was a great exercise, 


seem so pleasant to me, 
I had none to 
unite with me in the mode of worship, which the 


because 


Lord himself had taught me. 1 sometimes met 
together with the ‘Saints ;’ but it did not satisfy 
me, as their mode of worship consists in praying 
and singing whenever they come together. Thus, 
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‘and thus I 





itis in their own will. I was fearful of being 
drawn into the same. I did not understand so 
much of these people as I have known since ; for 
they tried very much to have got me into the 
same way of worship, had not the Lord been 


L. of C. 


pleased to shew me that it was wrong, and did 
not please him. 

“‘ | sometimes waited in silence by myself ; but, 
as I was a servant, I did not demand of the mas- 
ter any room in the house for religious worship : 
continued until my friend Enoch 
Jacobsen came to this place; and he is here in 
this house still. He did not like, neither, to hear 


| such singing, but told them that it did not please 


our Lord, as it was done in their own will. Enoch 
and I have had many sweet opportunities to- 


| gether; and we have regular meetings for wor- 


ship, every first day forenoon and afternoon ; and 
we are greatly strengthened by our heavenly 
iather. 

“The mistress of the house attends our meet- 
ings, and also the master ; though he has not yet 
got a true sense of the ‘still small voice ;’ but 
doubt, been visited by Christ Jesus, 
though he has rather fed ina wrong way ; so that 
he must be brought down (in his mind) before 
the life can rise afresh. His wife, who is a sister 


has, no 


| of Hans Neilsen Houge, is much persecuted 


her brother, and many others of the same Society; 


| but she has confessed openly to them that true 


religion does not consist in such outward things. 
And I think it is a great blessing to me that the 
Lord has been pleased to open the way thus. 
May he be pleased to strengthen her in his f fear, 


| and carry on his great work to his own glory. 


“ It is remarkable how He has thus visited us 
poor creatures. May we never forsake him, but 


| wait on his condescending love, and humble our- 


selves before him, and walk with fear in his 
sight. 
“T feel much fi 


tion in the 


for thee, and wish your preserva- 
love which comes by Jesus Christ. 


| May the Lord be pleased to reward thee for all 
| the kindness to me and my other companions. 


My dear love to William Rickman. 
“ Thy affectionate friend and brother, 
“ BeRENT RASMUSSEN.” 
(To be contioued,) 


BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS. 

Success in education depends more on preven- 
tion, than cure—more on forming habits, than 
laying injunctions—more on example, than pre- 
cept. It is important however, that rules laid 
down should be strictly enforced, 
becomes habitual. 

But when is this interesting business to be be- 
gun, and how pursued ? 

“It is to be begun from the cradle. The first 
step is to teach the infantile subject implicit 
obedience to parental authority ; and then to rule 
with such moderation and sweetness, that it shall 
entirely trust and love the hand that guides it. 
In this way, the good impressions made upon the 
young mind, are likely to be indelible.” Per- 
severing, yet ge tle firmness , begun in infancy, 
establishes proper discipline, ‘proc ures obedience, 
and prevents almost all punishment. 


till obedience 
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The subjection of a child’s will may be effected 
before its understanding is sufficiently enlarged 
to be influenced by reasoning. Generally the 
first inclination a child discovers, is will. The 
first business of a parent, therefore, is to subject 
it. An infant will reach out its hand to take | 
something improper for it to have; if its hand 
be then withheld, and the countenance and ex- 
pression of the parent refuse the indulgence, un- 
moved by its cries or struggles, it will soon learn 
to yield. And by uniformly experiencing denial, 
equally firm, whenever its wishes ought not to 
be granted, submission will becon 
easy. 

But prudent parents, wh y are careful to 
subdue self-will_in their child, will be equally 
careful to cherish in it every appearance of | 
benevolence and affection. 

As children advance in age, and the faculties | 
of the mind expand, parents, by an easy, familiar | 
mode of conversing with them, and adapting 


ic familiar and 


ile 


the 
l 





their language to their age and capacity, may ac- 
quire almost unbounded influence over them. If 
parents were thus careful to cultivate the young 
mind from the first dawn of reason, watching 
every opportunity of communicating instruction, | 
at the same time secking the Divine blessing on 

their humble endeavors, we may safely believe 

they would be rarely disappointed in having their 

children grow up around them, all that they 

could reasonably desire them to be. 

It is by enlightening the understanding, that 
children are brought to feel the true ground of 
parental authority. Injunctions and restraints, 
if softened by endearment, will generally find re- 
turns of obedience ; and ungrateful claims to | 
liberty, will rarely oppose parental advice be- 
stowed with meekness. Early to impress the 
tender mind with clearly defined perceptions of 
right and wrong, is very important. Much | 


misery may be prevented by it.— Appendix 1 


A. Mott. 


QUICKSILVER. 


Half the world knows that the quicksilver 
mine of Almaden, sixteen miles north of Seville, 
is the finest that exists. Its annual produce is 
twice as great as that of all the mines of the 
same kind in Carniola, Hungary, and the Pala- 
tine and Peru put together. Almaden therefore is 
worth visiting. The place has its own traffic, and 
no other. There is no high road in its neigh- 
borhood, and the quicksilver raised is carried by 
muleteers to the government stores of Seville, 
where only it may be distributed; not being de- 
livered at the mine to any purchaser. The 
muleteers take to Almaden wood, gunpowder, 
provisions and all necessaries ; and thus the town 
lives and supports its eight thousand inhabitants. 
It is built chiefly in the form of one very long 
street, on the ridge of a hill, over the the mine, 
which in every sense forms the foundation upon 


}as an interval of perfect rest. 


|madura, Andalusia and Portugal. 
| Portuguese, after harvest, flock to obtain employ- 
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which it stands. It used to be under the care of 
a sleepy old hidalgo of a governor, but it is now 
controled by a scientific officer entitled the su- 
perintendent, and there is a good deal of vigor 
and practical sense displayed in the arrangements 
of the place. There is a town-hall in Almaden, 
a well-endowed school, and a hospital for the 
diseases of the miners. 

The diseased forms of the men working as 
excavators belong only too prominently to a pic- 
ture of Almaden. You meet men in the street 
with wasted faces, fetid breaths, and trembling 
hands ; blind, paralytic. The heat in the lower 
workings of the mine is very considerable, the 
ventilation is imperfect, vapor of quicksilver 
floats upon the air, and condenses on the walls, 
down which it trickles in little runlets of pure 
liquid metal. Even visitors are sensibly affected 
by it, and retain for some time the metallic flavor 
in their mouths. The miners—who number 
more than four thousand—are divided into three 
gangs, or watches, working six hours each, and 


| leaving the fourth six hours of the twenty-four 


—from ten at night until four in the morning— 
On account of 
the heat, and the deleterious nature of the vapor, 
summer is made the idle time, winter the great 
period of activity among the population. As the 
winter closes, the appearance of the miners be- 
gins very emphatically to tell its own tale, and 
great numbers hasten to their native plains and 
mountains to recruit. 

Their homes are chiefly scattered about Estre- 
Crowds of 
ment at Almaden, selling not their labor only 
but their health. The most robust cannot work 
in the mine longer than for about fourteen days 
in succession, generally eight or nine days make 
as long a period of such labor as can be endured 
without rest. Those who exceed that time are 
obliged eventually te give up work and breathe 
unadulterated air for perhaps two months toge- 
ther. If they work without due precaution, and 
almost inevitably if they indulge in wine, miners 
at Almaden aged between twenty-five and thirty 
waste away, lose hair and teeth, acquire an in- 
sufferable breath, or become sometimes afilicted 
with tremblings that render them unable to sup- 
ply their own wants ; they have to be fed like 
infants. If the disease be not checked vigor- 
ously, cramps and nervous attacks of the must 
agonizing kind follow upon these symptoms and 
lead on to death. They who work within due 
bounds, and live moderately, using a good deal 
of milk, if they take care always to cleanse their 
persons thoroughly after each six hours of work 
—the full day’s labor—live not seldom to old 
age. These diseases afflict the miners only. 
The men engaged upon the ore and quicksilver 
outside the mines, in smelting and in other opera- 
tions, do not suffer. 

Storehouses, magazines, and workshops, are 

a% 
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leading features of the little town. Everything 
manufactured that is used—even to the ropes— 
is made upon the spot; and the workshops, like 
the whole engineering details of the mine itself, 

planned in an unusually massive way, and 
carved out of the solid rock. The quicksilver 
mine belongs to the crown (under which it is 
let out in four-year leases to contractors rich 
enough to pay a very large deposit), and its de- 
tails are all ——— ut of a legal character. 
There used to be disasters frequently occasioned 
by the sinking of the works, and by fire The 
em] loyment of wood, except for tempor: ay pur- 
poses, has therefore been abandoned, and mag- 
nifoent arched galleries of stone are built 
through every one of the new cuttings. The 
deposits are almost vertical; and great pains are | 
taken to supply the void left by the removed | 
ore, with a sufficiently strong body of masonry. 
Half the ore is, however, every where left stand- 
ing as a reserve in case of any future accidents; 
and the whole yearly supply drawn from the 
mine is limited to twenty thousand quintals. 
This supply is drawn by mule power from the 
bowels of the hill through a grand shaft construct” 
ed on the usual impressive ‘scale. There is not 
much trouble given by water inthe mine. What 
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part of the process is extremely grateful to the 
senses. ‘There are thirteen double furnaces and 
two quadruple ones, partly erected at Almaden 
partly at Almadenejos—Little Almaden--in the 
neighborhood. The minerals, having been sorted, 
are placed in the chambers over the furnaces ac- 
cording to their quality in different proportions 
and positions, the best at the bottom. The 
whole mass, piled upon open arches in the form 
of a dome, is then roofed over with soft bricks 
made of kneaded clay and particles of sulphuret 
of mercury, a free space of about eighteen inches 
being left between the ore and roof, in which 
the vapor can collect and circulate. The mer- 
curial vapor finally conducted along stoneware 
—— luted toge tthe r, condensing as it goes, is de- 
| posited in gutters, whie h conduct it across the 
masonry of a terrace into cisterns prepared to re- 
ceive it. The quicksilver there carefully col- 
lected is then put into jars of wrought iron, 
weighing about sixtee n pounds apiece, “and each 
hol ling about five ‘pounds English of the finished 
produce of the mines 

As for the antiquity of the mine at Almaden, 
that is immense. Pliny says, that the mien 
had vermilion from it seven hendred years B. 
and that the Romans in his day were obt: .ining 


water there is h: 13 to be pumped up by means of | from it ten thousand pounds of cinnabar ye: arly, 


an engine built for the place by Watt himself, 


for use in their paintings. The working of the 


which would be a valuable curiosity in a mu-| mine fell of course into abeyance in the Dark 


seum. 


The ore lies, as I have said, in a lode, almost | | fifteenth century. 
perpendicular. 


ed resp -etiVv J 
St. Diego, which traverse the length of the hill 
and intersect it vertically; at the point where 
they conve 
ther. The thickness of the lode varies between 
fourteen and sixteen feet; it is much thicker 
where the veins intersect, and seems to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible ; for as the shaft deepens, 
the ore grows richer both in quality and quan- 
tity. The yield consists of a compact gray 
quart tz, impregnated with cinnabar and red lead. 
Associated with it, is a conglomerate called by 
the miners Fraylesca, because in color it resem- 
I gray of the familiar cassock worn 
(fri: irs) of ‘the Franciscan or ler. 

The chic entrance to the mine is out of the 
town, on the hill-side, facing the south, the 
town itself being on the hill-top. 
leads by a gallery to the first ladder, and b y 
galleries and very steep ladders the desce ut 
afterwards continues to be made. 
mine is one of the very oldest in the world— 
the oldest . believe of any kind that still conti- 
nues to be w 1—the workings up t 
have not netrated deeper 
feet. 

The quicksilver is procured out of the ore by 
sublimation over brick furnaces about five feet in 
height, and as the furnaces are fed with the 
wood of cistus and 
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There are three veins of it, call-| Moors the mine was given as a present to the 
ly St. Nicholas, St. Francisco, and | 


religious knights of Calatrava, and it reverted 


| finally to thd crown more than three centuries 
| ago. 
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| miners still,) they 
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The present workings are not quite on the old 
Fugger Brother rs, of Augsburg, farmed it 
out in those past days; and having drawn a for- 
tune out of it, by which they bee came a byword 
say the Spanish 
gave up their lease as worth- 
Government could make nothing of the 


spot. 


less. 


| mine, and therefore caused the ground to be at- 
} tentively explored. 


The extraordinary deposit 
upon which the miners now are operating was in 
that way disc ssaneieeniiieed hold Words. 
1703. 
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London, on 
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n of the 
traordinary storm of November 27, 1703, which 
was considered the most terrific tempest through- 
out Europe, which the world has a nown since 
the ‘sal delu Its moral lessons were 
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considered so 1m pi rtant that a member of the 
left a the interest of 
which should be appropriated forever to support 
a sermon on each anniversary of the event, which 
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ministers in the British metropolis, and has ob- | 
tained the name of “The Storm 
Several of them have been printed. 
The late Dr. Samuel Stennett, a pastor of the | 
little Wild Street Church, and author of the 
hymns which bear his name, his printed ser- 
mon on the subject, in endeavoring to account 
for the storm, says, that “having most probably | 
taken its rise in America, it made its way across 
the Western ocean, and collecting confederate | 
matter in its passage over the seas, spent its fury 
on those parts of the world, whither his army of 
terrors was principally commissioned.’’ A strong 
West wind set in about the middle of the month, 
the force of which incre: ry day till the 
27th. On the 24th the storm commenced, which | 
reached its height three days afterwards. The 
violence of the wind produced a hoarse, dreadful 
noise, like one continued peal of thunder; and 
the excessive darkness of the night added greatly 
to the horror of the scene. 
Many lives were k 
a few meeting death in its most terrific 
And great indeed was the loss of prope rty. 
London and its vicinity, more than eight hundred 
dwelling houses were laid 


Sermon.” | 


ised eve 


. 
st 


uy 


forms.— 


in ruins, above two 
lead which covered the roofs of one hundred 
churches, was rolled up and hustled in prodigious 
quantities, to great dist: unces.”’ 

Nor was the devastation less throughout the 


country. te one extensive plain on the banks of 


the Severn, not less than fifteen thousand sheep | t 


were driven into the river and drowned; and in 
the county of Kent alone, more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand trees were torn up by the 
roots 

The rav: ves of this 
still more tremend 
not less than three 
destroy d, among which were 
ish Royal Navy, cont 
sand seamen, who “sank as lea 
waters.” The whole loss of property was esti- 
mated at fi ur millions of pour rds in money, of 
lives about eight thousand, and of cattle without 
number. 
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ls the evening of the § 27th, it pleased 
God gradually to abate the severity of the storm, 
till it became an entire calm ; and men left the 
retreats in which they had taken refuge, to view 
“the desolations which God had made 
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storm had arrived at its greatest fury. On the 
whole, however, the general impression was salu- 
| tary, a He who brought the stormy wind out 
treasures, caused it to fulhl his word. 
Royal authority appointed a day of humiliation 


| and prayer, and the sense of the nation was ex- 
| pressed by immense crowds of all classes who at- 


tended public worship on that solemn day. 
| Many reviewed with humble gratitude the deliv- 
erances which God had wrought for them. 


ARTS AND 
In the Great 


MANUFACTURES OF 
Exhibition of 1851, 


INDIA. 
every one 
and excuis site 
, inde e “l, 
of a Now, 


fect revelation. 


| surprise is said to be only another term for ignor- 


ance ; and it is not creditable to us, that we should 


‘ have known so little of practical art in India— 


an art not traceable to Greece or 
tastic, like that of China, 


tasteless. 


not fan- 
yet neither vulgar nor 
Let us try toamend the general know- 
and in doing so, we shall 


Rome, 


delivered by Professor Royle, 
Arts. 
India has 


e , 
woven hair, 


First, as to textile manufactures, 
always been noted for her ‘ webs of 
and she yet worthily 
. . 
rhe natives make 


fot, 
or Ju 


maintains pre-eminence. 
fabrics not only of cotton, but 
and hemp, &e., and of silks, and wool of 
Xe. The best judg s declare 
Indian cotton, as a raw material, is of 


sheep, camels, coats, 
that the 


| very inf ferior quality, being short and coarse in 


than over- 
icy of touch pos- 
e the spin- 
ning-weel rally ordinary oe but 
‘the spindk e still hol ids its place inthe hands of the 
Hindoo woman when einployed in spinning thread 
for the fine and delicate muslins to which the 
names Dew of Night, Running Water, Xc.. are 
given by the natives.......... The Hindoo Woman 
; ‘tton with the jawbone of the 
boalee fish; she then separat the seeds 
; of a small iron roller, worked 
and forwards upon a flat board. An equally 
mall bow is used for bringing it t state of 
a downy fleece, which is made up into small rolls, 
in the hand during the of 
The apparatus required for this con- 
sists of a delicate iron spindle, having a small ball 
of clay attached to it, in order to give it suffici 
weight in turning, and imbedded in a little el 


Oven le 


staple; but this drawback is more 
balanced by the marvellous delic 
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muslins of the latter country yet maintain undis- 
puted celebrity, oni are valued as highly as ever. 
The Dacca muslins are the very finest of all, and 
the best piece which could be woven in time for 
the Exhibition, was by a weaver of Golokanda, 
near Dacca. It was ten yards long by one yard | 
wide; weighed only three ounces, two penny- 
weights, and could be passed through a very small 
ring. The Hindoos are able to produce every 
known variety of cotton fabrics, and practise 
every kind of weaving, including the 
dinary flowered muslins, 
most simple appliances conceivable. 

Silks of every description are produced by these 
ingenious px ople, but the raw material is chiefly 
imported from China. The rich and harmonious 
patterns of the silk fabrics challenge 
admiration, especially those Cashmere. 
Woollen fabrics are not of such superior quality, 
but many fine 
shawls, scarfs, 


extraor- 


universal 
from 


Indian 
tunics, vests, &ec., with brocades 
of all kinds, are mag and unrivalled. 
They are » frog iently interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, and adorned with j jewels. ‘ But,’ 
remarks Professor Royle, ‘ ev 
productions, there 
mony of effect, 


specimens were sent. 


rniicent 


en in these cor: 
attention to har- 
combined with variety and ele- 
rm, that we have observed in the 
simple st cottons, and the richest silks.’ The car- 
pets chiefly manufactured in India are of cotton, 
usually blue and white, 
They are thick, and both varie es are 
alike. _ Some are made mucl h like 
and ot 


reous 
1S the same 


gance of patt 


a 7a ( arp t, 
of silk—the latter are ex- 
cee ely splendid, and of brilliant colors. The 
rugs are also ve ry beautiful. 
Turning to the manual an 
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although much lace 
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and calicoes that are injure ‘d during bleaching, in 
ls removing knots, and joining broke nthreads.andal ilso 
in forming the gold ; and ve r beadings on cloths.’ 

| The art of embroide ry is brought to great per- 
fection—and indeed it has been so practised by 
|the Hindoos from the earliest ages. There are 
embroidered neck-cloths, scarfs, shawls, muslins, 
&e. ; and the natives embroider European velvets 
| with tussur, or wild-silk, floss, or twisted silk 
thread, and with gold and silver thread and wire. 
The embroiderers push the needle 
instead of drawing it to them ; 
| sors, they 


Jrom them, 
and in lieu of scis- 
cut the thread with a bit of glass. 
| Daeca and Delhi produce the most valued spec 
mens of en Saddles, saddle vai, 
dresses, boots, slippers, caps, table-covers, Xe., 
are all richly embroidered, generally with gold 
and silver thread. 

In jewellery, and working in gold and silver, 
the Hindoos are remarkably tasteful and inge- 
nious. The ornaments are gene rally pe sculiar in 
their shape, and many are of a kind only worn by 
the natives themselves; butall are executed with 
exquisite skill, and with very simple tools. The 
art of making gold wire, : cold fringe, and thin 
tinsel, is known and practised all over India. 
The tinsel is ‘stamped into various forms of 
flowers, or impressed with excellent imitations of 
jewels, such as flat 
rubies.’ 

Carving is 


nbroide Ty. 


diamonds, emeralds, and 
an art much practised. The natives 
must have practis« “l it from very early times. 
probably for their idols, as well as for cali o-print- 
ing, as the y have long used wood-blocks for ~ 
| purpose. The y are fond of Cc arving , many of thi 
ordinary utens ils, gra wheel , &e.; iy 
| their kill was inte in the ehia al the bl 
furniture from Bombay, especially i 
he backs of the chair 
ind in the s ards and. bookeases. 
Such furniture is well a dapted for even the best 
English houses.’ Their carvings in it 
| mirable for elaborateness and truth of 
tation. In carving elephants and other 
they produce an exact fac-simile of nature, on.a 
minute seale. ‘ But the skill of the Indi 
ver is conspicu y shewn in the 
of the fig ures of t R yjah and on of Trav- 
ancore, and of the “buil lings, in so soft and yield- 
¢ a material as pith, or rather, in the pith-like 
stems of the marsh-plant called shola. In the 
latter, all the eleborat« detail of the ri thly orma- 
mented Hindoo architecture of thes "India 
i full iy r this rt nly two 
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In working in stone, the Hindoos exhibit in- 
comparable dexte rity in polishifg and sculpturing 
the hardest granite, to which the 'y give 
like appearance. Dr. Kennedy say 
only tools the y use for this are a small steel chi- 
sel and an iron mallet. The former tapers to a 
fine round point, and the face of the latter has a 
deep hollow, lined with lead. ‘ With such simple 
instruments they formed, fashioned, and scooped 
the granite rock whieh 
fortress of De wletabad, 
derful caverns of Elora; for it seems 
probable, that the Hindoo 
worked with any other 


elegant cups, = other ‘alien articles, the 


being formed ‘ 


a gilass- 


Says, 


and excavated the won- 


stone-cutters 
tools. 
cavity 
by a diamond-tipped drill, to the 
depth of one-fourth of an inch all over the space, 
until it exhibits a honeycombed appearance ; the 
prominent places around the holes are then ¢ hip- 
ped away, and this process is repeated, until the 
depth and form desired are obtained.’ The ma- 
terials thus fashioned are agates, crystals, corne- 
lians, blood stones, Xc., and they are moulded 
into as clegant shapes as the most plastic porcelain. 


(To be concluded ) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 


third 


some account was 


In the the 
a violent 


the Deputy Marshal of this district, 


number of current volume. 


civen of attempt by 
and two of his 
assistants, to arrest an alleged fugitive 
Wilkes! 
these U 


ficers attempted to execute a war 


from labor, 


who was residing at varre. This case, 


from the manner in which nited States of- 


rant, with which 


they were entrusted, and the subse juent proceed- 

ingsthereon, seems entitled to some further notice. 
It appears that the Dep Mar 

Wynkoop, with his assistants, 

John Jenkins, 


authorizing the arrest of the alleged fugitive slave; 


uty shal, George 
James Crossen and 


were furnished with a legal warrant 


but upon attempting the arrest, no legal authority 


was exhibited, the intended vict 
i and 
the effort 


it, le 


im being suddenly 


olent tumultuary manner, and 


ng is 


greatly abused. 
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apprehended Deputy 


amenable the laws of isylvania, for a 


reac! eace, a WartTant 


issued by a magistrate of Luzerne county, in which 
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forms the tremendous | 
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ever | 
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rant, Crossen and Jenkins were arrested ; but ap- 


plied for and obtained a writ of habeas corpus, 


from Judge Grier, of the Circuit Court of the United 


prisoners were detained by authority of a warrant 


issued by a Wilkesbarre magistrate, endorsed 


itappears, 
charged the defendants with riot and an attem pt 
to murder; a charge, thetruth or falsehood of which 


an alderman of this city. The warrant, 


by a Pennsyl- 
Judge Grier, h 


cided upon going behind the wart 


vania court and jury. ywever, 


ant, and exam- 
The cas 

was postponed for a week, and the counsel repre- 
senting the Wilkes! were 


to be prepared with their witnesses. 


ining the charge in the U. States Court 


yarre constable directed 
At the time 
appointed, the counsel declared themselves ready 
to proceed, having brought their witnesses, agree- 
ably as they believed to the direction of the court. 
But in this stage of the proceeding, objection 


Jackson 


authority 


an 
was raised to the appearance of W. 

and D.P. 
from the 


Brown, unless they could show 


Governor or Attorney General, 


State. 


to repre- 
decided to hear 
none of the witnesses Who were brought to sus- 


sent the It was finally 
tain the warrant.* 

The depositions of these witnesses, inhabitants 
of Wilkesbarre, and eye witnesses of the facts 
which they related, have been published, and cer- 
tainly appear to make a strong case. But the 
Judge taking shelter behind a law of the United 
States, which 
officers of the Federal government in the execution 
of their duty, admitted the deputy Wynkoop to 
give testimony that the proceedings at Wilkesbarre 
were under authority of the warrant from the Uni- 
ted States’ Commissioner for the arrest of the al- 
leged fugitive slave. 


was evidently designed to protect the 


In this testimony we find no 
violence described by the Wilkes- 
barre deponents, but a tame statement of their ef 
fort to arrest the fugitive, of their conclusion that 
he would not be taken alive, and their consequent 
abandonment of the attempt and all 


important question, upon the decision of which the 


account of the 


The primary 


final issue ought to depend, whether in attempting 
to execute a legal process, the officers of the gene- 


ral government had exceeded their authority, and 


do not warrant, was not examined ; the witnesses 
who came prepared to support the charge on which 
"It is understood that testimony 
ground on which the magistrate’s warrant was Issued, 
was examined before Commissioner Ingraham, the 
exact purport of which is unknown to the writer ol 
this article. Consequently no opinion can be given 
whether the state ment of facts, as exhibited in the 
written opinion of the Judge, is supported by that tes- 
timony or not. The published de positions of the wit- 


nesses give a different aspect to the transaction. 


respecting the 
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the warrant for the arrest of the prisoners was brated case of Prigg versus the Commonwealth of 


founded, being totally excluded. 

With every disposition to show a proper respect | 
to the officers of government, it is not easy to per- 
ceive upon what principle of law or equity the 


Judge could arrive at the conclusion that he was | in any manner whatsoever to doubt or to interfere 


«unable to perceive in this transaction, anything | 
worthy of blame in the conduct of these officers in 
their unsuccessful endeavor to fulfil a most danger- | 
ous and disgusting duty, except, perhaps, a want 
of sufficient courage and perseverance in the at- 
tempt to execute the writ.” 
hind the warrant, was it not his imperative duty to 
hear the testimony on which it was founded? How 


if they should adopt the practice of hearing no | 
testimony, but that of the parties accused, or of 
their accomplices ? 

After what is stated above, our readers will 
hardly be surprised to learn that the prisoners were 
discharged. 

It is still to be hoped that there will be found 
virtue enough among the people, and sufficient up- 
rightness in the judiciary of Pennsylvania, to pre- 
vent this proceedure from becoming a precedent in 
future cases, if such should arise. A law designed 
to protect the officers of government in the execu- 


tion of their official duties, can furnish no defence 


forsacts which though done under cover of law, 
are evident violations of the peace of the common- 
wealth. Besides the general provisions of law, we 


have in the 4th section of the Penna. act of 1847 to 


prevent kidnapping, a special provision to secure 


the peace of the commonwealth in any attempted 
arrest of ab alleged fugitive from labor ; which 
section is in the following words : 


“Section 4.—That if any person or persons, 
claiming any negro or mulatto as a fugitive from 
servitude or labor, shall under any pretence of 
authority whatsoever, violently and tumultuously 
seize upon and carry away to any place, or at- 


tempt to seize and carry away in a riotous, violent, | 


tumultuous, and unreasonable manner, and so as 


to disturb or endanger the public peace, any negro 


or mulatto within this commonwealth. either with | 


or without the intention of taking sucl 


mulatto before any District or Circuit Judge. the 
person or persons so ollending against the peace 


} 


ol this commonwealth, shall be deemed guilty ol 


a misdemeanor. 


any Court of Quarter S 


\ Sessions of this common- 
r ' } + 

wealth, shall be sentenced by such court to pay a 
fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor 


more than one thousand dollars. with costs of 


prosecution, and further, to be confined in the 
county jail for any period at the discretion of the 


court, not exceeding three months.’ 


ah . , } 
Che exercise of the power to preserve the peace 


of the commonwealth, is no interference with the 


the recovery of fugitives from labor. In the cele- 


If he could look be- 


} 
ich nevro or 


and on conviction thereof, before | 


Pennsylvania, Judge Story in giving the opinion of 
the court, remarked: «To guard against any pos- 
sible misconstruction of our views it is proper to 
state, that we are by no means to be understood 


with the police power belonging to the states in 
virtue of their general sovereignty. That police 
power extends over all subjects within the territo- 
rial limits of the states ; and has never been ceded 
to the United States. It is wholly distinguishable 
from the right and duty secured by the provision 


|now under consideration, [ the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves], which is exclusively derived from and 
many criminals would our courts be able to convict, 


secured by the constitution of the United States, 
and owes its whole efficacy thereto.” Throughout 
that decision we find the doctrine unhesitatingly 
admitted, that arrests of alleged fugitives must be 
made without violating the peace of the com- 
munity. 

Now in the Wilkesbarre case, the parties arrest- 
ed, on the magistrate’s warrant, were charged, 
not with the execution of a legal warrant, but with 


}an assault and battery with intent to kill. The 
question of innocence or guilt, certainly belongs to 


the authorities of the state to decide, not to a court 
or judge of the United States. If, upon trial before 
a Pennsylvania tribunal, it should be proved that 
no degree or species of force except what was re- 


quired in the execution of that warrant was used, 


their warrant would no doubt furnish a legal de- 
fence. But if the people of this State must submit 
to the indignity of beholding persons of color 


| seized and carried into slavery, let us at least be 
| 


spared the pain of seeing them murdered in our 
streets, in case they prefer freedom to bondage. 


Marriev,—On the 26th of 8th month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Chester, Wayne county, Indi- 
ana, Oniver Suita, of Clark county, Ohio, to Mar- 
caret B., daughter of Joseph Negus. 


Drep.—On the 29th of 4th month last, aged 82 
years, Ann Hix, widow of B. Hill, a member of 
Pelham Monthly Meeting. 

—— Of consumption, at his residence,in Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, on the 22d of 8th month last, 
in the 54th year of his age, Samvet ARMSTRONG, 
a much esteemed member of Carmel Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 
eral months continuance, this dear friend was 
favored to evince much Christian patience and 
resignation; expressing to those about him that 


his only hope was in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


—— In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 22d of 6th 
month last, Repecca HowLanp, in the 60th year 


During a lingering illness of sev- 


| of her age. 


—— At the same place, on the 23d of last month, 
Puese, wife of Daniel Smiley, in the 58th year of 
} 


; ner age. 


authority conferred by the federal constitution, for | 


These Friends were sisters, and members of 


Vassalboro’ Monthly Me 
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For Friends’ Review. 


* FLAX IN AMERICA, 


With some observations on the history of its cul- | 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 


(Continned from page 94.) 

From this narrative of the circumstances* that 
introduced into Great Britain those elements 
which laid the foundation of her present great 
and flourishing manufacture of linen fabrics, it | 
will be seen that its establishment has been 
mainly the work of the last two centuries. 

Additional evidence of the fact may be found | 
in other cotemporary records. In the year 1649, 
the King of Krance issued an edict prohibiting 
all trade with England. The Long Parliament, in 
retaliation, passed a resolution, “That no wool 
of the growth of France should be imported to 
any part of the nation.’”” A motion, however, 
being made to “extend the prohibition to the 
linen fabrics of that kingdom,” it was negatived 
on the ground of their dependence on foreign 
countries for their supply of linens; and “in 
regard of the necessary use thereof.” 

In the year 1677 a curious pamphlet was pub- 
lished, whose title in the copious style of that 
day, ran thus: “ England’s Improvement by Sea 
and Land. To outdo the Dutch without Fight- 
ing; To Pay Debts without Moneys; To set at 
Work all the Poor of England, with the Growth 
of our own Lands, by Andrew Yarrington, 
Gent.” The object of the writer seems to be to 
promote the growth of flax, and the manufacture 
of linen fabrics ; after alluding to which he says: 

“By this manufacture, we should prevent at least two | 
millions a year being sent out of the land for linen | 
cloth; and kee 2p our people at home who now go be- 
yond the seas for want of employment here.” 

Again he alludes to the flourishing condition 
of Flanders and Holland, whose weavers not only 
manufactured the flax grown in their own coun- 
try, but obtained largely the raw material from | 
Germany and Bohemia which they wrought up; 
thus securing, with the least labor, the principal | 
profit of the whole process. 

** As to linen cloth of all sorts, what vast quantities 
are yearly brought into England, and here made use 
of, and by us sent unto our islands and to many other 


places ; the making of which sets at work abundance of | 
pure in other nations; as also thread, tapes, twine for 








*In addition to a variety of incidental sources, I | 
have been indebted, for the materials of the foregoing 
historical sketch, to Bischoff’s ‘History of the 
Woollen Manufacture, ” Gilroy’s “ History of the Art | 
of Weaving,” Anderson’ s Progress of the Arts and | 
Sciences,” ‘and above all, to an admirable chapter in | 
Professor Millar’s “ Historical View of the English 
Government, from the Settlement of the Saxons in| 
Britain to the Accession of the House of Stewart,” 
entitled. “ The Circumstances which promoted Com- | 
merce, Manufactures and the Arts in Modern Europe, | 
and especially in England.” Also to Schillez’s “ ot 
tory of the Revolt of the Netherlands,’”? where 

copious and brilliant account of the persecutions of | 
the Flemish Protestants may be found. 


| 


| industry, the same story of faded grandeur, 


cordage, and wrought flax. Now who makes the fine 
linen cloths,and where have they the materials? I say 
the fine linens are made in Holland and Flanders; that 
is woven and whitened there, but the thread that makes 
them comes out of Germany, from Saxony, Bohemia, 
and other parts thereabouts ; and is brought down the 
Elbe and Rhine in dry flats for Holland and Flanders ; 
and there the merchants have at this day and so will 
ever have, a vast trade in these commodities; unless 


| that trade of linen be advanced in England and en- 


couraged asI shall set down. But first observe that 
the people of Holland eat dear, and pay great rents for 


| their houses; and so they do in Flanders, but the 


weaving and whitening of their cloth is only a tenth 
part of the labor.” 

Such was the comparative condition of the 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands less than two centuries ago. 
And such it continued to be for nearly a hun- 
dred years after this earnest appeal to his fellow 
countrymen was penned, by Andrew Yarrington, 
Gent. But achange has come over the spirit 
of the dream; and a change such as was never 


| comprehended in the brightest visions of this 


true prophet. In the year 1842, Great Britain 
exported to France 22, 902,292 Ibs. of yn n 
yarn.* And she exported in the year 1851, 

the different parts of the world 128,780, 360 
yards of linen fabrics, besides large quantities of 
thread, linen yarns, tapes, and other small wares. 
the of 


The discoveries of science, progress 


| wealth, the power of machinery, and above all 


the enterprise of the people, as developed by the 
spirit of religious and political liberty, have ef- 
fected this great revolution. And though Great 
Britain still imports from the Continent, the prin- 
cipal part of her raw material, yet she exports 
more largely of /inens, than all the rest of the 
world be sides 3 in addition to the supply of her 
vast home consumption, which is nearly equal to 
all her exports. 

The sceptre has passed away forever, from 
Flanders and Holland. The former country, 
now incorporated with the kingdom of Belgium, 
is once more groaning under prie stly tyranny ; and 
the Jesuits watch close ly against too r ypid an ad- 

vancement of the people in social or political 
prosperity. Even in Holland, it requires all the 
energy of the government, and all the hereditary 
love of liberty on the part of the people, to re sist 
the gradual encroachments of the same — 
power. It already holds more than one-third « 
their population in spiritual thraldom, and i 
| every year m: aking new demands and inroads on 
| their ancient institutions. 

In fact it is evident to the modern traveller, 
that the prosperity of these provinces, like their 
freedom, is rather traditional than real. And he 
may read in their languishing arts, and half pat id 
that 
* <¢ Porter’s Progress of the Nation,” Lon- 
don, 1851. 


t See Professor Wilson’s 
of ‘Great Britain. 


p- 229. 


article on the Flax industry 
London Times, October 22d, 1852. 
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is told by their silent quays and deserted canals ; 
and is written on the mouldering but richly 
decorated gable fronts of their old fashioned 
towns. 

To return to Ireland,—We find that in accord- 
ance with King William’s pledge of the previous 
year, to “ discourage its woolen and to promote 
its linen manufacture,” 
English, and accepted by the Irish Parliament in 
a providing for the appointment of a Board 

’ Trustees with plenary powers, for the entire 
hie of the flax culture and linen manufae- 
ture in Ireland. They were entitled “ A Board 
of Trustees for linen and hempen manufactures ;” 
and their duties embraced the whole subject of 
the encouragement and improvement of this 
branch of industry. It aimed at the promotion 
of the best methods of growing and preparing 


an act was passed by the | 





flax, by offering bounties to the agriculturalist; and | 


the creation of a similar 
manufacturers of linens, by offering prizes ac- 
cording to the quality and quantity produced. 

A curious instance of the left handed justice 
which England has always, till recently, shown 


emulation among the | 


| 


| 


to her conquered province, is seen in ‘the fact | 
that although the edict destructive of the Irish | 
woolen trade went into immediate operation, this | 


compensating act was inoperative for 12 years 
after its passage by the Houses; and the Board 


| 
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the daily supply of a market for 2,500,000 per- 
sons ; while by the simple action of individual 
interest an abundance is always secured. So 
with the case before us; although for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, a sum so gigantic was 
expended, that McCulloch estimates “ ts princt- 
pal and interest invested at this time, would yield 
an annual income equal to the whole present Irish 
exports of linen fabri ics,’ yet it is now considered 
by those most competent to judge as having been 
worse than a useless expenditure. 

The bounty on exports in the year 18 
reached the enormous sum of £300,000, ona 
a million and a half of dollars;) or about one- 
seventh of the entire declared value of all the 
linens exported. 

The result was that enterprise and economy 
were unnecessary, and the energy of the trade 
was paralyzed. The single town of Dundee in 
Scotland, which in 1810, was hardly known for 
its linen manufactures, sprang up so rapidly by 
the introduction of spinning machinery and power 
looms, that in 1831, it turned out 50,000,000 
yards of linen fabrics; or as many as the whole 
of Ireiand produced that year, though such im- 
mense sums had been expended there, in foster- 
ing this branch of industry. 

Even now the bad effects of this hot-house 


growth are strikingly seen in Ireland, in the pre- 


did not meet till nearly 10 years after King Wil- | Judice which exists there against the introduc- 


liam’s death. 
year 1711, it assembled under the patronage of 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—the Duke | 
of Ormonde. The Government placed at the | 
disposal of the linen Board for the first 25 years | 
of its existence, an annual grant of about six | 
thousand pounds sterling; but during the re- 
mainder of its career, which terminated in 
1828, this grant was fixed at twenty thousand 
pounds. 

In addition to these grants to the linen Board, 
the Government for many years prior to 1830 
offered bounties on the Irish exports of linen 


goods ; thus seeking by an artificial stimulus, to | 
hrce the growth of an exclusive branch of indus- | 
While there have undoubt- | 


try in that country. 
edly been considerable results from such long 
continued and powerful influences, yet on the 


whole, it is equ ally certain that the general trade | 


of Ireland has been injured by so unnatural a 
pressure in one direction. And even in view of 
its effect upon the linen interest, the inadequacy 
of such means as c mopared with the regular 
action of n: tural causes, is shown by the fact that 
since the total cessation of all legislative influences, 
the linen business of the country has more than 
doubled : and now exists in a more healthy and 
thriving condition than ever before. 

Dr. What ly, in an argument to prove the su- 
periority of the action of a regular demand to pro- 





At length in the latter part of the | tion of the modern improvements of linen ma- 


| chinery. And it is only within the past ten 
| years that a general change seems to have taken 
| place in public opinion there, and a general dis- 
| position to prevail in favor of the adoption of 
| labor saving machinery and processes. 
Notwithstanding however the inefficiency of 
legislative action as compared with that of the 
steam engine and power loom, yet there is no 


| doubt that the attention thus extended by go- 
} vernment to the linen interests of Ireland had 


some effect, in promoting the growth and manu- 
facture of flax. So that in the year of the dis- 
solution of the Linen Board (1828) Ireland had 
80,000 acres under flax cultivation. And for 
twelve years after this period, but little progress 
appears to have been made, as in 1841, but 
83,745 acres are thus returned; of which 8 I 131 
were in the province of Ulster alone. 

In this year however (1841) a new association 
was formed in Belfast, entitled “The Society for 
the Promotion and Improvement of the Growth 
of Flax in Ireland ;’’ which commenced opera- 
tions on a new basis; and with entirely different 
means from those employed by the old Linen 
Board. They aimed at diffusing information 
among the people on the subject of the profits of 
the flax culture and manufacture; and trusted that 
by proving to them that it was their interest to 
adopt the improve ments of modern science in 


inote a constant sup ply of any article, i instances | these branches of industry, they would secure an 


the victualing of the city of London, and —_ individual and general action mor 


that no penal or compulsory legislation could effec 


e powerful than 
any artificial agency. 
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The result has more than justified the expec- 
tations formed. In the twelve years that have 
elapsed since then, the number of acres in flax cul- 
tivation has about doubled ; the value of the pro- 
duction much more than doubled, owing to eco- 
nomy and improvement in its preparation; and 
a still greater advancement manifested in the ex- 
tensive changes effected in the subsequent pro- 
cesses of the manufacture, bleaching and finish- 
ing of the linens. The consumption of flax 
has also been doubled within the last ten years. 
In 1841 the spinning trade of Ireland employed 
250,000 spindles. It numbered in 1851, 500,000. 
It then consumed by published returns 16,000 
tons of flax fibre; in 1851 the quantity was de- 
clared at 32,000 tons.* 


These returns of the consumption of flax how- | 


ever, do not convey an adequate idea of the 
progress of the Irish linen manufacture; as im- 
mense quantities of Jinen yarn are spun in Leeds, 
Glasgow and other parts of England and Scot- 
land, and sent over to Ireland to be woven, 
bleached and finished; either for return to the 
English market, or for exports directly to 
foreign parts. 
steam communication, Liverpool is the princi- 
pal point of shipment for the Irish exported 
linens. The largest bleachers and dealers in 
linen goods in Ireland—the Richardsons—are the 
principal owners of a line of steamships between 
Liverpool and this country. In the year 1851 
the two firms of this name near Lisburn, 
bleached linen goods having a wholesale market 
value of £1,200,000, (nearly six million of dol- 
lars,) and their business was largely on the in- 
crease. 

Of the change that has taken place in the 
Trish linen manufacture within twelve years, 
Professor Wilson says :— 


‘* The employment of machinery in spinning flax 
may be considered as the salvation of the Irish linen 
trade. Had Ireland continued to maintain hand spin- 
ning, it would have been impossible for her to contend 
with other manufacturing countries in the great mar- 
kets of the world. The comparative cheapness of mill 
spun yarns, and their superiority in the production of 
an even and uniform fabric, form the basis of the pre- 
sent condition of the linen trade. Formerly it was 
impossible for the linen merchant to assort his parcels 
properly, from the great variety of yarns employed in 
the manufacture, and from their unevenness of quality. 
Now large parcels can be made to order to any degree 
of fineness, heavy or light as may be required. The 
manufacturer buys his yarns in quantities of the spin- 
ner; and gives them out to his weavers, so that when 
he receives the linens from them, they are as nearly as 
possible of the same quality and appearance. They 


* It was a favorite saying of Canning’s that “ there 
was nothing so false in the world as facts, except 


statistics.” I have been eareful, therefore, to obtain 
these figures from undoubted authorities. The last 


edition of McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, of 


Porter’s ‘* Progress of the British Nation,” a most in- 
valuable work; and Professor Wilson’s essay on the 
Flax industry of Ireland, before alluded to in a note, 
will be found to contain all the statistics here given. 


Owing to increased facilities of | 
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bleach regularly, and when exported are always the 
same as the sample. 

‘Linens are no longer sold to any extent in the 
| open market by individual weavers. A new system 
| has arisen. There are now manufacturers, many of 
| whom employ from 100 to 3,000 weavers ; who pur- 

chase the yarn in quantities, boil it, wind it, and give 
| it out to be woven, receiving the webs on certain ap- 
| pointed days; and paying the weaver for his labor by 
| the piece. There are however extensive firms who 
| are at the same time both spinners and manufacturers— 
| who send their linen to the bleacher and receive it from 
him when finished for the market.”’ 


By this description it will be seen that two 
years ago, hand labor in weaving linens was 
still extensively employed in Ireland, but that 
|in spinning it was totally abolished; and was 
| gradually becoming so in weaving. 

Since then great progress has been made in 
the use of the power loom; and in England and 
and Scotland it is almost universally employed. 
ALPHA. 
(To be continued.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 87 ) 


How curious is the mechanism of leaves and 
flowers. Every little leaf, which shines and 
| quivers in the sunbeams, is an organ of respira- 
‘tion to the parent plant, supplying, by means of 
| absorbing vessels, in a great degree, the want of 
| water to the roots; drawing in the atmospheric 
| air, purifying the most obnoxious, and breathing 

it out again in a state fit for respiration. They 
| are, moreover, defended by a coating from exter- 
| nal injury, and enabled, by a curious mechanism, 
|to turn their upper surfaces to the air and light. 
| And how wonderful is the thought, that every 
| branch, and leaf, and even the juices of the tree, 
| swarm with inhabitants, some of which are ob- 
vious to the unassisted eye, whilst others are dis- 
coverable only by the highest magnifiers ; yet all 
are endowed with life, and motion, capable of 
pleasure, and susceptible of pain. Beautiful too 
is the formation of every blossom. Take, for in- 
stance, those of the chesnut, or the apple, the 
cherry, or the pear." How elegant they are, how 
fragrant, how finely tinted, how perfect in every 
part ; whether we consider the pistil, or the sta- 
mens, the anthers, or corolla. All tending to 
the same ends, that of producing fruit or seeds ; 
the one good for food, the other to preserve and 
to increase different species of trees, or vege tables. 
How wonderful is the construction of seeds, and 
how admirably are they adapted for the purpose 
to which they are assigned. Some are fitted for 
taking long voyages, and these grow on trees by 
the water-side ; some are furnished with little 
wings, and are thus scattered by the autumnal 
breezes ; such as affect a peculiar soil fall directly 
upon the ground ; but if they are so small and 
light, as to be wafted by the slightest bree 
they are often furnished with one or more hooks, 
dtoo far. Lhns 


ito prevent them from being carrie 
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the seeds of the oat have only one hook; those 
of the agrimony and goose-grass are provided 
with many. The kernel of the pine has small 
wings, by which it flutters to the ground; while 
others are suddenly thrown out from the capsule 
which contains them, by means of a peculiar me- 
chanism. The cocoanut, as it falls from the lofty 
tree, on which it grows, is heard to a considera- 
ble distance ; such also is the case with the fruit 


of the Genessa of the Antilles; while the black | 


pods of the 


Canneficers, when ripe and agitated 


by the wind, produce, in clashing one against | 
the tic-tac of 


the other, a sound resembling 
amill. Warned by these sounds, many guests 
resort thither in quest of a repast : the monkey, 
and the squirrel, the paroquet, and nuteracker, 
hasten to the feast, and the fragments are as 


eagerly sought after, by the numerous little in- | 


sects that frequent the trunks of high forest trees. 


The fruit of the genessa is peculiarly grateful to | 


land-crabs. This tree rises to a considerable 


height ; its fruit is consequently inaccessible to | 


them, as they cannot climb; but the diffic ulty is 
obviated by its falling to the ground, and they 
are warned, by the rebounding nois®, that their 
favorite repast is spread. How widely different 
is the construction of the dandelion, with its 
broad yellow flower! that gay looking plant, which 
often grows at the root of the towering genessa, 
and delights especially in dry and elevated places. 
Its seeds form a beautiful globe of barbed arrows, 
which fly off, by the help of the wind, towards 


the summits of the lofty mountains, which it is | 


designed to embellish. The seeds of the dande- 
lion are far more elegantly constructed than those 
of the majestic cedar. They are light and buoy- 
ant, and borne rapidly by. the slightest breeze 
A tempest is required in order to bear, to any 


distance, the cones of the cedar, or the heavy | 
fruit of the majestic cocoa; but the breath of | 


the zephyr is sufficient to sow the seed of the 
dandelion. This unassuming plant is invaluable 
to several small birds and quadrupeds, which live 
principally upon its seeds. 
the human species, especially in the spring ; and 
hence our poor ne ighbors gather its young shoots 
as a salad. 


pets, says St. Pierre, the court-yards of those de- 
serted mansions, which its golden-colored blos- 
soms mantle with a luxuriant vegetation. 
tiful they look, and among them occasionally a 
feathered sphere rises from out a bed of verdure. 


We have spoken of green leaves, as organs of 


respiration to the parent tree; they have also 


other uses equally important, and illustrative of 


the manifold purposes which every created thing 
is designed to answer. 

When summer passes by, and the sun declines 
in the ecliptic ; when the night grows cold, and 
frost begins to whiten the fields, the flowers to 
close up, and all the summer birds are gone ; 


seeds, scattered by the wind, lie thick upon the ‘i 
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It is also salutary to | 


It universally thrives in dry places ; | 
and even in the cracks of pavements ; “and ear-| 


Beanu- | 
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ground, into which they are daily drawn by earth- 
worms, or forced by heavy rains ; and innumera- 
ble plants require some assistance to defend them 
from the cold. About this time, leaves, begin- 
ning to lose their vital powers, imbibe so much 
moisture from the atmosphere, that they turn 
brown, and hence that exquisite variety of inter- 
mingling hues, which so vividly diversify an au- 
tumnal landscape; but when the nights grow 
colder these leaves begin to fall. 

They lie soft and thick upon the ground, not 
with a heavy pressure, to crush the feeblest in- 
sect, or to bruise the tenderest seed, but light 
and warm, a sufficient covering for every thing 
that re quire s shelter. 
ductors of heat, and ] 
| warmth remains, 


Leaves, too, are non-con- 
hence, whate ver degree of 
is rather augmented than di- 
minished ; and warmth there is, for each little 
| plant has a certain portion, else its juices would 
freeze up; and every animal and insect has suf- 
icient to preserve within it the vital spark, while 
that vital spark is allowed to remain. Leaves, 
therefore, are great preservatives of heat; and 
on these leaves, so light, ft, and warm, the 
frost lies thick, and the snow often forms a pure 
white covering. Thus all things remain, the 
leaves carefully treasuring whatever is assigned 
to their care; the frost rendering the soil more 
loose and friable, and adap ting it for till: age, and 
| the spreading of roots; and the snow guarding 
the vege ‘table world from the intense cold, which 
is often experienced in winter, till that glad 
season returns, when a general renovation com- 
mences througho ut nature. High winds begin 
to dry the earth ; insects, and small animals, are 
all in motion; and early flowers, peeping forth 
from their friendly covering, seem to welcome 
the return of spring. The high winds also seat- 
ter the leaves, which then being no longer useful, 
|}are spread abroad upon the earth, and rapidly 


80 SO 


} . . . . 
| decay, and thus a fine and rich manure is formed 


| by their decomposition, either to nourish the 
parent trees, from which they sprang, or to as- 
sist the vegetation of the seeds, and the rapid 
lerowth of the young plants, which they have 
| sheltered through the winter. 

What a beautiful system of mutual aid and de- 
pendence is ey ery where conspicuous. All 
| created things minister to the public good; all 
cheerfully repay the debt of gratitude, which 
the y owe one to another . all show forth the glory 
of that God, who called them into being; all, 
but man. He, too often ungrateful, and 
regardless of his true interest, refuses obedience 
to the precepts of unerring Wisdom, and cruelly 
oppresses his fellow man. He knows not the 


alas ! 


things that belong to his everlasting peace, neither 
can he understand them, because he neglects to 
seek that wisdom, which would enable him, as 
beautifully to manifest the great end of his mys- 
terious being, and as ben ficently to assist his 
fellow mortals, as the creatures do by which he 
is surrounded. 
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Adwirably are all things adapted to answer the 

most important purposes. Thus is the restless 
ocean swept over by strong winds. These include 
the general and coasting trade-winds, the sea, 
and the land breezes,—the one serving to carry 
the mariner in long voyages from east to west, 
the other to waft him ‘to particular places ; the 
one impelling him to his desired haven, the other | 
carrying him swiftly out. Tides and currents 
preserve the waters from becoming stagnant, and 
bear off with them such extraneous substances as 
might otherwise pollute the air They also con- 
vey a great variety of seeds to the most remote 
places es. Sir Hans Sloane mentions four different 
kinds, “which are frequently thrown by the sea, 
on the northern parts of Scotland, where they 
arrive either in large companies, or as solitary 
colonists, which come to seek for settlements in 
countries very distant from theirown. They are 
the natives of the West Indies, and are no doubt 
brought by the gulf-stream. 

These vegetable fleets emigrate from every part 
of the known world :— 





No star have they to guide their course, 

Or Tyrian cynosure, 
or even a pilot to steer them over the pathless | 
ocean ; yet still they voyage on, impelled by the | 
currents, and the united efforts of the winds and 
waves, till they arrive at the places of destina- | 
tion. Linnzus tells us, that the most striking 
proofs are continually presented in Lapland, of 
the great assistance which the sea and rivers af- 
ford in depositing the seeds of plants. That dis- | 
tinguished naturalist frequently observed Alpine 
productions growing upon the sea-side, at the 
distance of thirty-six miles from their native 


}and universally. 


REVIEW. 
minds of the Christian men of England. They 
felt that the only great means to counteract infi- 
delity was to circulate the Bible freely, largely, 
Hence it was, that when the 
establishment of the society was announced, it 
met with so cordial a response in the hearts of 
the people. 

“For many years the Scriptures had become 
more and more scarce; and the inquiries which 
were set on foot in the different countries of 
Europe, served to bring that fact into greater 
prominence. In England the Bible was com- 
paratively known ; but in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and the wilder districts of Ireland, it was 
scarcely to be found. In France, with the ex- 
ception of a few family Bibles, in the hands of 
the descendants of the Huguenots in the south 
it was rarely to be met. Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, ignored its existence. In the several 


| States of Germany, the noble version of Luther 


was confined exclusively to the Protestant popu- 
lation. The Lapponese, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish, Lellish, and Danish, were restricted to 


| those of higher rank, and more wealthy circum- 


stances. Towards the south of Europe, Greece 
had the ancient version, which was unintelligible 
to the priesthood and the educated. To Turkey, 
Moldavia, Albania, Wallachia, Bosnia, Swabia, it 
was a fountain sealed. As we pass over the 
Straits, and enter upon the land of Asia Minor, 
so often trodden by the feet of the Apostles, and 
renowned in its memorials, both sacred and pro- 
fane, there again we meet the ancient Armenian 
used as an ornament in its churches, but its con- 
tents were not brought beneath the eye of sense, 
nor addressed to the ear of thought. The whole 
continent of Asia was almost barred against the 





mountains : he also remarked the centaurea calet- 
trapa, or star-knapweed, a native of Germany, 
on the coast of Sweden. 


(To be continued.) 


Extract from a Statement made at the Jubilee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
« At the time that the institution commenced | 


its career, Europe had long been under the 
feverish excitement of war, when there was but 


little opportunity for reflection upon any mea- | 


sures conducive to repose, improvement, and 
happiness.. The pestiferous influence of the 
infidel writers of France had spread far and 
and wide. Voltaire, Diderot, D’ Alembert, and | 
Rousseau, had had their day. The result of | 
the supremacy of their prince iples had been wit- 
nessed, when the reigns of atheism and ter- | 
ror were pronounced identical, when the 
goddess of reason was enthroned at Notre 
Dame, the sanctuaries to christian ‘assemblings 
closed, the worship of God abolished, and 
death pronounced an everlasting sle rep. There | 
can be but little doubt that the impiety, sensu- 
ality, and crue Ity, which had been then justified 


| the fifteen polished languages of India, the Ta- 


| truth, for even the portion which had been 
\ translated into Chinese lay immured in manv- 
script in the national museum of England; of 
mil of Zingenbulg was the only mediunt of 
access to the revealed mind of God; over the 
islands of the Pacific and Indian Archipelago 
| was a veil of deep darkness thrown. Of Africa, 
| the state was almost similar: the margin of the 
| south was here and there illumined by the pages 
from Holland; but to the tribes of the interior 
was no voice sent. The western coast had not 
yet become an object of interest to the missionary ; 
the only region upon which the light of Rev ela- 
tion could be said to shine, was the northern 
line, where Arabic is spoken ; ; for although, in 
the earliest days, the version in the Coptic and 
Ethiopic had been made, yet, by the mass, they 
were unsearched and not understood. 

“America in her northern regions had fared 
more generously; the colonies of England had 
been partially supplied. Of the magnificent 
union of the States, the Bible constituted the 
inheritance ; the Pilgrim Fathers conveyed it in 
the Mayflower. Oglethorpe, when intent upon 





and approved, produced a strong reaction in the 


deeds of philanthropy, bore it to Georgia, and 
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ey 
nfi- 
ly, kingdoms of the Southern Hemisphere, although | like the garden of the Lord; 
the their generations had, for nearly three centuries, 
, it been baptized in the name of the Father, Son 
of and Holy Ghost, were called Christians, and were 
acknowledged as believers in Revelation, yet to 
me them was the book so utterly unknown, that most 
‘ich had never seen or heard it, and to others its ex- 
: of istence was a fable. 
ater “Such was the state of the world when the 
om- Bible with renewed energy again commenced its 
cot- mission. 
was “Every district of our own rocky isle hath 
ex- been visited by the Messenger of Peace. Over 
s of Ireland hath the sword of the Spirit been waved, 
uth, and we see in the movement of its people burst- 
and ing from the charm which hath for centuries 
eral held them, the promise of a speedy coming 
ther liberty from superstition and degrading bondage ; 
opu- the depots of France have poured forth their 
lish, healing streams, and multitudes in many parts | 
ad to are ‘ feeling if haply they may find’ the Saviour. 
eum- In Belgium hath a victory been won in the very 
reece heart of the citadel of Romanism. To Holland | 
gible hath the Scripture recalled the early days of the | 
rkey, Reformers. Germany, in spots, hath released her- 
via, it self from skepticism and neology, whilst to the poor 
r the in Sweden, in Lapland, and the Baltic Provinces, 
linor, hath the blessed promises awakened a hope full 
3, and of immortality. In Italy, stern despotism 
1 pro- restrains the freedom of opinion, but the incarce- 
enian rated witnesses for truth show that- the Bible has | 
3 con- lost none of its power to elevate above the fear of | 
sense, death, and to cause its confessors to take joyfully 
whole the spoiling of their goods, or, if needs be, to 
st the submit without a murmur to bonds and impris- 
been ooment. Inthe East, too, has the sign been 
manu- seen of coming change: look at the Protestant 
d; of Armenian congregations, the shaking of the 
he Ta- mind of the Hindoos, the gradual diminution of 
ant of the numbers who attend as worshippers the | 
er the § great public festivals, the mouldering into decay 
pelago #§ of its venerable temples, the willmgness to dis- | 
Africa, cuss the merits of Christianity, the readiness to | 
of the §§ accept of its acknowledged sacred books, the con- 
: pages (§ Viction of its superior purity, the marked con- 
nterior trast of its holy mysteries to their secret impuri- 
ad not § ties, and the now not rare spectacle of her public 
jonary; [§ baptisms, all portend a time which prophecy hath 
Revela- [J painted in its most glowing colors, when the | 
orthern kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
ugh, in §§ doms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
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“ Whilst, too, we mark the change which has 
come over the islands of the sea, the polluted 
savage of the Polynesian groups hath become the 
Christianized man, the hideous forms of a dark 
polytheism have given way before the simplicity 
and beauty of a spiritual worship, whilst regions, 
which in former years revelled in Nature’s wild- 
ness, have been moulded into the milder forms 
of a cultivated garden. Of many places, may it 
be said, that the hallowed truths drawn from the 
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thus it was embalmed in the memory of her peo- Bible have comforted all their waste places, have 
ple; but in Mexico, the Western Isles, and in the | made their wilderness like Eden, their desert 


writings in regions from which they have, 
| o 
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joy "and gladness 
‘have been found therein, thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody. 

Though the readers of the Review will no doubt 
receive this glowing description of the progress of 
scriptural knowledge with a share of allowance, 
yet it must be a great satisfaction to believe that 
the circulation and perusal of those invaluable 
till 
recently, been almost totally excluded, have been 


| such as to justify those statements even in the 


| 
} 
j 


| 








| view of the laborers themselves. It is, however, 


to be remembered that it is through faith and obe- 


dience that the holy scriptures can make wise 
unto salvation. 


POSTED BOOKS. 


{ meet the men of merchandise 
Upon the streets to-day ; 

I look into their eager eyes, 
Each on his anxious way,— 


Each bent upon his own pursuit 
Of bargain or of sale,— 

Fach, in his brain, doth quick compute 
His gain by box or bale, 


And rubs his hands in proud delight,— 
Applauds each plan invented,— 

Makes up his !edger for the night, 
And posts his books, contented. 


Thou busy brother of the mart, 
A moment lend to me :— 

Within the ledger of thy heart, 
What balance dost thou see ? 


Amid the columns, clear and tall, 
Do “ gracious acts *’ appear ? 
Doth any “light of goodness ”’ fall, 

To make their mazes clear ? 


Dost thou compute the ample gain, 
From words and actions true ? 

If not, ah, cease thy labor vain, 
And post thy books anew! 


The lark rose in the vaulted skies, 
And showered upon mine ear 

A flood of glorious-melodies,— 
It seemed a spirit near. 


The waving grass flung from its blades 
O’erflowing benison, 

And through the fairy-peopled glades 
The blessing floated on. 


With laden heart and beaming eyes, 
And happy, hearty looks, 

I count up all my merchandise, 
And close my posted books. 


In mood of holy harmony 
I walk the world to day ; 
Sweet influences benignantly 
Shine out upon my way : 


Clear eyes in darkness answer mine, 
Soft words in softness fall, 

True thoughts come truly and benign, 
And God doth gladden all! 


My soul is bathed in ecstacy, 
And leaps up with delight, 
A hand unseen doth follow me 

And post my books to-night. 


Ah, brother, count thy richest wealth, 
‘The wealth of noble being, 

An honest heart’s pulsating health, 
A soul’s wide stretch of seeing ; 


What eyes do loving follow thee, 


What hearts throb at thy meeting, 
What lipsin blessing mention thee, 


What hands grasp at thy greeting ? 


If rich in these, thou’rt rich indeed, 
Thy soul in peace outlooks: 
If poor, go, feed thy shivering need 
On more than Posted Books. 
Exiza Cook. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTeLticence.—The steamship Asia 
arrived at New York on the 19th with Liverpool 
dates to the 8th inst. 

Several deaths from cholera hax» occurred in Lon- 
don and its vicinity. The total number of deaths 
from cholera and diarrhea, at New Castle since its 
first appearance there has been 1,438 ; in Gateshead 
387. A number of cases have also appeared in 
Scotland. 

Despatches have been received at the Admiralty 
from Commander McClure, who sailed in the 12th 
month. 1849, in search of Sir John Frank!in,and from 
Capt. Kellett, of the Rerolute, who sailed in the 
Spring of 1852. 

Com. M’Clure has ascertained that the Prince of 
Wales Strait communicates with Barrow’sStrait. No 
traces of Sir John Franklin have been discovered ; 
but Com. M’Clure, in a Jetier dated the Bay of Mercy 
Baring’s Island, April, 1853, announces his success 
in accomplishing the North Western Passage. He 
is coming home by Baffin’s Bay. Natives have been 
discovered farther North than ever were seen before, 
at Woollaston Sound, at Victoria Land and Prince 
Albert’s Land. Copper, of the purest description, 
was found in lumps, and the natives who were very 
friencly, were mucd amused at seeing the sailors 
run to pick up the lumps of metal with which they 
edge their spears. Commander M’Clure’s vessels 
have wintered in the pack in 1850, and the suc- 
ceeding years, without receiving any injury. 

Francr.—The bank of France has raised its dis- 
count to 4 per cent. 

The Bulletin de Paris says that despatches were 


sent out, per steamer Solon, for the French and | 


English Admirals in Besika Bay, instructing them 
to enter the Dardanelles; and that the two fleets 
will be in the Bosphorus on the 7th inst. 

During his visit to Boulogne, the Emperor pre- 
sented the military medal to the gend’arme who 
arrested him in 1840. The Emperor, in presenting 
it said to him—‘‘ 1 admire men who obey orders. 
A coast guard, who aimed his musket at the ad- 
venturer on the same occasion, was presented with 
500 francs by Napoleon’s command. 

The French Engineers are busily employed in 
perfecting the project of excavating a tunnel 
through the Alps, to connect the Piedmontese rail- 
ways with those of France. The tunnel will be 
eignt milesin length; and a mile below the highest 
point of the pass. The estimated cost is a million 
and a half pounds sterling. 
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The minister of State has appropriated 90,000 
francs for the excavations at Nineveh and the 
transport of the objects of art therein discovered. 

Spayn.—General Canedo has been removed from 
his post as Governor and Captain General of Cuba, 
and Lieut. General de la Pezuela has been appoint- 
ed in his stead. 

Pierre Soule, the new minister from the United 
States, had arrived at Madrid. The Government 
had resolved to receive him as the envoy of a 
friendly power, and to await his acts. The Cortes 
will be convoked for the 15th prox. 

Russia anp Turkey.—The French and English 
Governments have severally addressed notes to the 
Russian Government on the nonacceptance of the 
Turkish modifications to the Vienna note. These 
notes are couched in very positive terms, and in- 
timate that England and France are united in the 
resolve to maintain the integrity_of the Turkish 
Empire. 

It is said that the Representatives of the four 
Powers at Vienna have drawn up another note, 
which tends to diminish the difficulties in the way 
of an amicable arrangement between Russia and 
Turkey. It is feared, however, that this is too 
late. 

Two envoys, from Circassia had arrived at Con- 
stantinople to demand assistance against the Rus- 
sians and to combine a plan of operations in case 
of the commencement of hostilities. The Russians 
have assembled a large force on the borders of 
Circassia and are preparing to make a general at- 
tack with from 40,000 to 60,000 men. 

Cholera was making great ravages among the 
Prussian troops, and the inhabitants of the Danu- 
bian Provinces. 

There were six British and four French war- 
steamers at.Constantinople, including those sta- 
tioned there for the special service of the ambas- 
sadors. 

Austratia.—News from Morton Bay to the 
middle of the sixth month last had been received. 
A great demand for labor existed, especially for 
married couples. The cotton growing experiment 
had been entirely siccessful, the produce being 
in every way perfect. 

Hayti.—Advices from Aux Cayes to the 28th 
ult., state that the yellow fever was committing 
the most dreadful ravages there. Of foreigners, 
seven out of ten fall victims to its fury. F 

Mexico.—A decree re-establishing the Jesuists 
in the Republic, has been published. They are 
placed in the same position, in nearly every re- 
spect, as before they were banished. They are 
to be considered as Mexican citizens, with all the 
rights and duties attaching thereto. 

Notice has issued by the Minister of the Interior 
| that bids would be received at his office, for forty 
days from the 19th ult., for the construction of a 
railroad from the city of Mexico to Puebla, by 
way of the plains of Apan. 

Canapa.—The Government journals of Canada 
announce that the project of uniting all the Pro- 
vinces, with Quebec as the federal capital, will 
be allowed its own Legislature. These provinces 
contain three millions of inhabitants. , 

Domestic.—The appointment of Robert M. 
McLaine of Maryland, as Minister to China is 
| officially announced. 

The Daily Register states that there is one 
legally licensed liquor establishment to every 
nine and a half voters in Schuylkill Co., Pa. 








